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that the real essence of his creative force is something which
is part and parcel of his own being. The jirtist produces
what^he feels, and gives balance to his creations by making
use of the collective experiences of others, which are codified
aV' principles * or * laws/| The artist may be an intense
individualist, or a revolutionary, to the extent that his art,
though perhaps recognised posthumously, is rejected by his
contemporaries. Or he may be a fine artist who has the good
fortune to obtain recognition in his time. But in either case
there is no absolute and sure method by which artistic merit
can be exactly gauged. Beauty continues to lie largely in
the eye of the beholder, and its* essence remains for this
reason practically indefinable.

In actual practice it is difficult to dissociate the. * aesthetic '
from the * rational' aspect of architecture^ since in any work
which is truly designed the aesthetic sense of the designer
governs and moulds the handling of practical requirements
from the outset. But it is nevertheless theoretically possible
to consider the design of certain types of building almost
solely from a ' rational' standpoint, and to design as it were
by formula according to the material factors present in the
particular problem.

This method of approach is a very sound one up to a
certain point, for it enables the designer to marshal the facts
of his problem in an orderly sequence, and to arrive at his
solution through a series of logical steps. Nevertheless, it
is precisely during this process that the personality of the
designer should intervene if the result is to be architecture
and not mere building. If the designer has imagination, he
will fona in his mind, at an early stage, a conception of a
finished building emboTtying all the factors which have been
laid out in systematic order at the outset of his approach to